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LESTER BOWIE -justthefax 




Welcome back to the teleprinter, everyone. What’s 
the first item? None other than a very big cat indeed, Miles 
Davis. Seems the promoters of the Birmingham International 
Jazz Festival were being just a tad optimistic when they 
booked Miles in to play at the NEC on 11 July. Out of the 
whopping seat capacity of 11,000, the promise of seeing the 
great man had only persuaded about one thousand punters to 
acquire tickets two weeks before the event. We hear awful 
rumours of sponsors threatening to withdraw, heads rolling, 
etc . . . After our story about jazz battling to win through for 
the IBA radio franchise in the London area, we hear that Dave 
Lee’s London Jazz Radio has won the day. Full story next 
month . . . What’s up with Europe this summer? The strong 
dollar and various other shenanigans have meant that compara¬ 
tively few big names from the US are doing the festival circuit 
this year - which means fewer visitors for the UK too. Names 
have dropped in and out of the running for September’s 
Outside In festival with manic velocity. Still, the final bill 
includes some storming stuff, from Blind Idiot God to 
Michel Petrucciani - details elsewhere in this ish . . . Oops, 
pardon our enthusiasm running away. Jason Rebello has not 
signed with Urban. Is someone going to rectify this oversight 
soon? And when is some smart A&R type going to snap up 
Roland Perrin’s Evidence, who march on from strength to 
strength? . . . One gig not affected by the dollar was Jon 
“Keep plugging the Jazz Cafe” Dabner’s mighty Seen On The 
Green back in June. The sun smiled down on two days of jazz 
and other rhythms, with amazing sets by Dennis Gonzalez, 
Pinski Zoo and Fred Ho among the main highlights. Dabner 
has tapes of most of the music and promises an early release of 
some of the highlights on LP and CD . . . Also recorded: the 
two magnificent concerts by the London Jazz Composers 


Orchestra, which Intakt hope to release as two CDs . . . 
We’ve just snatched an earful of the forthcoming waxing from 
Courtney Pine. Backed by an American rhythm section for 
the first time, CP mixes standards - including a lazy, loping 
“Mellow Tone” and "Skylark" - with Courtney-type titles such 
as “Scenic Scenes Seen". Try saying that with a mouthful of 
horseradish . . . Expect a release in September . . . Outrage! 
Richard Scott, young wizard of the Wire bullpen, has had half 
his album collection ripped off by burglars. If anyone offers 
you a bunch of 300 or so albums with lots of Cecil Taylor, 
Steve Lacy and similar cats in it, contact this office immediate¬ 
ly ... If you liked Carolina Benshemesh’s photo of Kirk 
Joseph last month, there’s an opportunity to catch an exhibi¬ 
tion of Carolina's photos for the next few weeks at the Hawth 
Centre in Crawley - there until early September. Another 
good reason to go to Outside In . . . Free plug: we like 
Audion, cheekily described as “The New Music Magazine” 
and actually covering lots of stuff even we think is obscure! 
Issue 12 (June) reviews boxfuls of unusual albums and has stuff 
on Loren Nerell, Gunner M0ller Pedersen, Gunter Schickert 
and more. A great read. Contact: Alan Freeman, PO Box 225, 
Leicester LE2 1DX (or phone 0533 557489) . . . How much 
more reissuing can the market stand? Columbia are pouring 
out more in their Jazz Masterpieces series, RCA Bluebird just 
can’t stop it, A&M are getting back into the game with old 
Creed Taylor and Artists House reissues and Blue Note carry 
on being Blue Note. Now Bob Thiele is handling another 
CBS Portrait series, Portrait Masters, with some 20 albums 
being readied for reissue. Thing is: who’s able to buy all this 
stuff? . . . How many jazz musicians do you know with a Fax 
machine? Lester Bowie has one. So do we. The next hip 
appendage? . . . the big cat 
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contemporary jazz. He has been a five times winner of 
Downbeat’s Top Percussionist Award, a former member of 
Miles Davis’ band, Weather Report and Return To Forever, 
and in recent years, co-leader of a band with his wife Flora 
Purim. His new digitally recorded album features a 
mixture of Brazilian songs and Latin influenced jazz. 
Featured musicians include Chick Corea, Herbie Hancock, 
Stanley Clarke, Gary Meek, Mark Egan, Randy Tico and of 
course Flora Purim. 
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AVAILABLE NOW ON COMPACT DISC, ALBUM & CASSETTE FROM ALL GOOD RECORD SHOPS 










Round Up 
The Usual 
Suspects 

by Biba Kopf 

In the Society of the Spectacle nobody relishes playing 
party pooper on prime-time TV. Bill Grundy has yet to 
recover from the day the Sex Pistols had him for tea on the 
Granada show he hosted. Hardly earth-shattering news, but a 
victory of sorts for the prankster spirit. Lipstick Traces is 
American rock writer Greil Marcus’s catalogue of blips, a 
celebration of the seconds before the screens go blank. 
Subtitled A Secret History Of The 20th Century , it breaks its own 
historical boundaries in a dot-to-dot dash through the past to 
recover its dissenting voices. A big book of loud bangs and 
silly noises, it’s as stimulating as it is stupidly exhilarating. It 
sounds off Johnny Rotten as anti-christ against 16th century 
Dutch heretic John of Leyden, sourly pinholes dada’s 15 
seconds of infamy, followed by the deafness of its participants 
to last-order calls at Zurich’s Cabaret Voltaire, and, at length, 
traces the japes of juvenile revolutionaries in Paris, which led 
from the Lettrist International to the Situationist International 
and the choreography of the student violence of May, 1968. 
Their story was often absurd and ridiculously self-important, 
what with their dandy posturing and internal expulsions. But 
it was also a most sustained and successful campaign of 
delinquent pranksterism, productively splattering egg on the 
face of decorum of De Gaulle’s postwar France. In the process 

mously silly attacks on the work ethic, customising popular 
artefacts to re-arm them with a political sting, and the coining 
of contagious graffiti slogans. Which brings the history back 
to Rotten, McLaren, the Clash, and punk’s hijacking of 
Situationist communications techniques. 

In his sounding of echoes through history, Marcus never 
pretends his version is other than highly partial. Of course, 
there are holes in his history, but that’s what you would expect 
in a history of blasted holes. Before Lipstick Traces , a populist 
companion volume to RE/SEARCH’S Pranks and Semiotex- 
t(e)’s USA , the events described here earned their participants 
minor footnotes in official histories. Well, being a footnote 
suits these pranksters fine. From the bottom of the page they 
can deliver history a hefty kick up the ass. Mobilised in a 


single book, they produce enough bootboy power to achieve 
some dramatically funny shifts in historical perspective. 

(Lipstick Traces, by Greil Marcus, is published by Seeker & 
Warburg, £14.95) 

New Fusion 

by Paul Gilroy 

So Far So Close is the latest Blue Note offering from 
Brazilian pianist Eliane Elias. She still plays a lor like Don 
Grolnick but her compositions have a pleasing delicacy that is 
nicely offset by the assertive playing of the Will Lee/Pete 
Erskine rhythm section. Her soloing seems richer and more 
textured than on her previous solo efforts and the sterling 
quality of horn work from Ma Brecker’s boys is another 
exciting feature of this album. Eumir Deodata pops up to 
contribute “Two Way Street” - a brisk dance-oriented in- 

have come up with in her funk phase. 

Mike Brecker also guests on Bottom Up (Atlantic), an 
impressive solo debut from Victor Bailey. Another alumnus 
of Manhattan's Music and Art High School, Victor is largely 
content to work within a musical language provided by greater 
players but the grace and beauty of his bass playing is beyond 
dispute, particularly on the unaccompanied closing track “For 
Wendell And Barbara”. His quirky tribute to Miles’s influence 
is entertaining and another oddball cut, “Joyce’s Favourite” 
pairs Vic with his old school chum Marcus Miller in an 
unusual bass duet. The material spans all styles between the 
reggae-based vamp of “Kid Logic” and a brooding version of 
“Round Midnight" where Branford Marsalis and ace guitarist 
Rodney Jones share the honours. Richard Tee, Wayne Shorter, 
Terence Blanchard and a host of other star players help to give 
this strong album an insubordinate streak which makes it a 
real pleasure. Bottom Up effectively projects Victor’s delight in 
breaking the rules. Saxman Kirk Wh alum’s second album 
The Promise (CBS) is decidedly more orthodox. A close associate 
of Bob James, the Texan tenor player is the most convincing 
stylist in the current crop of post-Grover sax doodlers. He 
spices up the characteristically bland flavour of James’s pro¬ 
duction settings. Authentic rhythm and blues grit comes to 
the fore on down home cuts like “North East Wind” and the 

He fares rather better on the comeback trail than Ndugu 















Chancler whose patchy Old Friends New Friends on MCA is a 
real disappointment. It’s interesting that he and Harvey 
Mason - the best funk drummers of the late 70s — have been 
completely unable to adapt their skills to the age of the 
drummer in a box. Again like Harv, Ndugu employs a digital 
beat on most of the cuts and satisfies himself, if not the 
punters, by concentrating on playing the vibraphone. 

In A Latin 
Groove 

by Sue Steward 

I n a month when Latin music fans could barely find time 
to wash their hair, there were several high spots. One was truly 
historic and unforgettable: the night Dizzy Gillespie assem¬ 
bled his United Nations Orchestra at the RFH. The show 
swung through spectacular unison and solo work, welded 
together by the mere presence of the bubble-cheeked one and 
his occasional Miles-ish intrusions. There were some sensation¬ 
al solos: Steve Turre on conch shell trombone solo; James 
Moody’s Flora Purim parody in falsetto scat; Paquito 
D’Rivera’s clarinet and sax, Arturo Sandoval’s blistering 
trumpet, and of course the percussionists, tiny dynamite, 
Giovanni Hidalgo and drummer Ignacio Berroa and Airto 
with the customary tambourine solo. 

Welcome to Los Llas, The London Latin All Stars, a 
consortium pulled together by singer Vic Hugo, the bald- 
headed charmer fronting Robin Jones King Salsa. The inaugu¬ 
ral meeting united reps of London’s latin scene including La 
Clave, Iota Inti and promises from eight more bands. Live 
events and records are planned to take Latin out of the capital 
(though Leicester’s Conjunto Fuego and Brighton’s Cha Cha 
Bar are already leading the way); Los Lias will operate with a 
pool of about 50 of the sharpest players, confident enough to 
promote themselves in the international salsa circuit. 

Hot from New York comes a merengue 12”, by Ramon 
Orlando, cooked up by pianist/arranger Orlando (Orquesta 
Internacioncal) with former Billboard columnist Tony Sabor- 
nin. “Ring! Ring!’’ pulls away from the drug-crazed paces and 
predictable arrangements of most merengue. It’s a Bamboleo- 
influenced merengue funk (a thunderstorm of handclaps, bits 
of acoustic guitar, rumbling merengue drums, Haitian cym¬ 
bals, and the strangest fairground organ riffs), with an 


occasional swooping Irakere-like bassline, rubbed all along the 

Finally, if you always wondered about Puerto Rico after all 
the mentions in Latin Groove , tune in to The Bandung File 
(Channel 4) on 5 September for an hour-long special on the 
politics and culture of the island, including some great music. 

Rip Rap 

by Russell Lack 

Three heavyweight entrants to the late sum¬ 
mer, or maybe that’s early autumn melee. Hell, what’s time 
and place, is this rap’s middle age or a late and sprawling 
pubescence? For LL Cool J - two years in orbit - the pastel 
shades have closed in a little early. His new LP Walking With 
The Panther (CBS) displays all the signs of stagnation, a flurry 
of political contradictions coupled with parts II, III, and IV of 
LL’s godawful attempts at crooning ballads, which may or may 
not be merely throwaway padding, or a move to cynically 
broaden his mid-West radio portfolio. Subtlety here extends to 
simply SLOWING DOWN the drum track and DROPPING 
IN some very lame harmonies. The saving graces are the 
single, “I’m That Type Of Guy”, and the closer, “Def Jam In 
The Motherland”. Different strokes of an altogether tougher 
kind from Kool Moe Dee, a man once proud to reconstruct 
LL as Lilly Livered, his Knowledge Is King (Jive) boasts the kind 
of panoramic production, courtesy Teddy Riley, always 
aspired to but rarely reached by so many East Coast rappers, 
except for . . . 

From the best writer hip hop has yet produced, KRS One, 
comes the new Boogie Down Productions magnifico 
Ghetto Music - A Blueprint of Hip Hop (Jive), 13 self-produced 
flash-frames of ultrarealist verbal montage, the noise of this 
and every moment. This rapper just gets better and better 
although in Europe probably sells less than half what stadium 
slob-rappers like Run DMC manage to offload. Still no UK 
release date for Straight Outa Compton by LA’s NWA (Niggers 
With Attitude) a controversy-bathed phenomenon who, if 
sampling is a mark of stylistic transcendence, have, in lifting 
Public Enemy extensively, secured themselves a place as this 
year’s fave black radicals of white Amerika. Abandoning the 
political sincerity of their source, NWA offer up a gross 
cocktail of fascistic abuse, all bound up and ready for export, 
“Life Ain’t Nothin’ But Bitches And Money” . . . file under 
ASSHOLES. 








Christopher Hollyday, the young alto saxophone 
sensation, makes his Novus debut with the 
eponymously-titled album, released in August. At 
19 he is, according to alto-master Jackie McLean, 
the rising star of the instrument and a guarantee 
that the bebop torch lit by Parker and Gillespie will 
continue to glow into the next millenium. 

Live, he has extensively toured America's East 
Coast; become the youngest leader to perform at 
NYC's Village Vanguard, and toured as featured 
soloist on Maynard Ferguson's '60th Birthday 
Tour'. The self- 

taught Hollyday 

who is now studying a 

four year jazz and 

contempo- rar Y mus ' c 

leads 
compris¬ 
ing Wall- ace Roney 

David 

CedTr Walton 

(piano) and Billy Higgins (drums). 'CHRISTOPHER 
HOLLYDAY' features two McLean compositions 
and several written by or associated with Charlie 
Parker. 


Summing up Jackie McLean states:-"l think 
prayed for someone like Christopher Hollyday 
guys like him are the future.” 
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pat metheny 


Still Life With Guitar in 45/8 


Andrew Wood. 


"I'm sitting at home. The phone rings. Hello? 
Hello, this is Steve Reich.” 

Pat Metheny felt his jaw drop. Like the country round his 
birthplace in Missouri, Metheny is still unspoilt territory. 
When Reich asked him to perform and record Electric Counter¬ 
point , the guitarist felt honoured. It was probably a bit easier 
for him, though, when he heard the composer’s first question: 
how do you tune the guitar? 

“Now, I wish I’d played it better. About the fifth overdub 
in, I sort of got it. My idea at the start was, OK, I want to play 

retrospect, though, it would have been much easier if I’d 
played it straight up and down. I ended up having to 
compensate for all my earlier rhythmic variations as the flow of 
the piece grew. It got a bit messy around the seventh or eighth 
overdub. Which actually Steve liked - maybe that’s why he 
chose someone like me to play it as opposed to a classical guy.’’ 

The disciplines of Reich’s overdub extravaganza aside, 
Metheny has been busy since he last spoke with this journal 
(Wire 43). He loves to tour - he must have been on the road at 
least a year to support the Still Life (Talking) album - and the 
Pat Metheny Group has spent the early part of this year 
recording his next instalment for Geffen, Letter From Home. It’s 
scarcely a departure from their last few records - all the leader 
is looking for in the way of change is “more resonance, more 
detail” — so it’s almost an hour of picked textures, ripe melody 
and blue-sky jazz-rock. Even the 55 seconds of “45/8” are 
important in the context of the record. 

“That’s literally in 45/8, a bar of 23 and one of 22, and they 
alternate. That was written when I was heavily into my threes 
and twos thing. I don’t think you can get away with more 
eighth notes in one bar. But the truth is, we needed something 
that wasn’t in a minor key, after four tunes in a row that were 

keys for a minute! 

“A lot of the best music is hard, but I think we make it 
sound easier than it is. The first tune goes from seven to four, 
back and forth, and ‘5-5-7’ is a bar of five, a bar of five and a 
bar of seven. There’s a weird rhythm at the end of each chorus 
in ‘Spring Ain’t Here’, which is like a 4/4 bar with an 


indecipherable rhythm - it’s like the 32nd note of beat two 
followed by this triplet of ... I mean, I don’t know what it 


Lucky for him that the synclavier system can handle 
much of the technical detail. Pat has two, maybe three dozen 
guitars at his disposal, but keeping it all tied up with the 
synclavier system is a costly business. 

“And it’s for really stupid things. Like memory, which 
doesn’t do anything - it just sits there and holds what you’ve 
got. But it’s really expensive, like a thousand bucks a 
megabyte. I need it all, though. I need more than the system 
is capable of giving me at the moment. I’m just a junkie for 
the stuff.” 

Metheny says his biggest problem is time, or the lack of it. 
A conversation with him is always an unhurried business, but 
a lot of people ask for his time. He finally appeared on stage 
with Ornette’s Prime Time last year - “It was burning. We 
went all the way out and back.” He would love to do a trio 
date with Ornette and Denardo Coleman. While he agrees that 

“I thought the last record was good. It was also a real 
statement from Denardo - he did some real cool, ultramodern 
stuff in terms of production decisions on that record.” 

Besides that, there is an intriguing-sounding new trio set 
for Impulse, done with Herbie Hancock and Jack Dejohnette 
- live tracks embellished by a plethora of synclavier material. 
Metheny says he’s never heard another record like it. While 
some guitarists, such as Stanley Jordan and Michael Gregory, 
“one of the best cats I’ve ever heard”, are looking towards a 
techno-soul direction, there are Scofield and Frisell on the left, 
Metheny himself somewhere in the middle. Pat reckons this is 
a tremendous time for the guitar, and it’s hard to disagree. 

Expect the PMG to be in your neighbourhood again in the 

record will be an agreeable soundtrack for the long evenings. 
It’s obvious, though, that Metheny is itching to go out and 
play some more. Or just to check out someone else. 

“Is there anyone I should be going out to see tonight?” he 
asks, looking at the door. • 












true 




agree, but I’m not inclined to argue. Blue Note has always 
been eminent, but it’s something I’ve tended to respect from a 

I collected records before I started listening to jazz, and the 
labels I knew were ones like HMV, Columbia, Decca, 
Parlophone, RCA. I never saw any Blue Note 78s or 45s, and 

vinyl and sleeved in cardboard you could build huts out of. If I 
ever saw a cover such as Newk’s Time or The Amazing Bud 
Powell , it would have looked dour and unwelcoming (this was 
in those far-off days when 50s sleeves, or 50s anything, didn’t 
represent a paradigm of hip). 

Since then, Blue Note has been sanctified with a credibility 
Blue Note cut-outs arrived in the London jazz shops, most of 

basic Blue Note collection out of those Liberty pressings. 
What that shipment must be worth now is frightening to 
imagine. Older editions of those records - original New York 
pressings, with the light blue and white labels, or even the 
ones with the address (Lexington or West 63rd) on the label - 
usually command price tags that can send a chill through your 
bank balance. When Paul Murphy and Colin Curtis began 
playing these records in clubs, another area of black music 
acquired the deeply collectable status that had previously 


soned jazz collectors knew all along how scarce much of this 
stuff was; suddenly, it seemed like everyone else did too. 

What made the label become so sought-after? The 
thing about Blue Note was how hard-core it was. Hard bop 
never got harder than Art Blakey’s Mosaic and The Big Beat; 
soul-jazz was never hipper and wittier than Horace Silver’s 
Sang For My Father and The Jody Grind-, organ jazz never burned 
better than Jimmy Smith's Home Party. Even the new thing 
achieved its greatest mystery in Andrew Hill’s Point Of 
Departure and Cecil Taylor’s Conquistador.' And then there were 
unclassifiable, stormy masterpieces such as Out To Lunch and 
The All-Seeing Eye. These were all Blue Note records, with 
their baroque, ominous sleeves and a studio mix that sounded 
like the musicians were playing inside a tightly-lidded press- 

right speakers. > 

Nothing seemed to have been stinted on in the pursuit of ^ -> 
blackness (or blacknuss, as Roland Kirk used to have it). There ” ^ 

Contemporary, no telling your top man that he might do a < 
wants to do a 15-minute “Night In Tunisia"? Sure! Andrew x a 
No wonder Alfred Lion and Francis Wolff seemed like the 4 2 











resident saints of the recording scene. Even when they had Ike 
Quebec do a samba album - the lovely, whispering Soul Samba 
- it hardly seemed like a cash-in on a local craze. 

It didn’t last, though, and nothing was ever quite as 
uncompromising as it seems. The purest’ period of Blue Note 
was between 1939 and 1956, when they released comparative- 

ro, Bud Powell, Thelonious Monk, early Miles Davis, James P 
Johnson, Clifford Brown. These are my favourite Blue Notes. 
When Lion and Wolff sold the label to Liberty in 1966, the 

It was fashionable for a long time to see that change as the 
death of Blue Note; the pendulum has swung right back, with 
the jazz-dance interest in the later boogaloo music of people 
such as Lou Donaldson and John Patton. Actually, the change 
was not so dramatic. Lee Morgan, Hank Mobley and Jackie 
McLean went on much as they had done before, with little 

There’s a deepening in Morgan’s art, for instance, which Blue 
Note was still registering as late as Live At The Lighthouse , and 

compelling than some of his earlier post-freedom albums for 
the label. Wayne got weird, but he was getting a bit odd 
anyway; Blakey and Dexter and Sonny had left altogether. 

Blue Note wasn’t simply selling itself out; its greatest 
period had basically run its course, with hard bop wilting 

commercial alternative. Liberty merely tweaked the label a 
little. The sleeve shot for Hank Mobley’s A Caddy For Daddy - 
a leggy white girl astride a sporty bonnet — is a country mile 
from that for BLP 1568, where all you see is Hank’s shades, 

held its own. Besides, for all the head-down albums in Blue 
Note’s book, there had always been plenty of chirpier albums 
by The Three Sounds, Grant Green and the absurdly over¬ 
recorded Jimmy Smith. 

records , is comparatively small: Out To Lunch, Point Of Depar¬ 
ture, Unit Structures, Maiden Voyage, Speak No Evil, perhaps a 
handful of others. Though the label made much of its 

ECM’s is often accused of being. It’s hard to imagine Blue 
Note coming up with a date as unexpected and unrepeatable in 
feeling as Oliver Nelson’s Blues And The Abstract Truth or 
George Russell’s Jazz In The Space Age. Blue Note tightened up 
the blowing format that Prestige had pumped into a flabby 
impasse by I960, but the label’s house-style could be as 
claustrophobic as any fast-taste session for Savoy or New Jazz. 

often more interesting in marketing rather than in purely 
musical terms. After a decidedly shaky period — how seriously 


can you take an operation that has Stanley Jordan and Dianne 
Reeves as its central new jazz heavyweights? — producer 

force in an enterprise that badly needed genuine leaders to 
temper its Lite Jazz directions. The newest records by McCoy 
Tyner, Bennie Wallace, Don Pullen, Michel Petrucciani and 
Tony Williams look to secure the blend of old integrity and 
contemporary cross-marketing that a corporate jazz label needs 

current books, but that was hardly Blue Note’s style, anyway. 
If Black Saint can run rings round it when it comes to dealing 
in the most adventurous of new jazz, it’s no different to their 
relationship with a label such as Candid, 30 years before. 
When you get to be 50 years old, there’s some chances you 
don’t feel like taking. 

which the label has compiled to celebrate its 50th birthday. 
The first, From Boogie To Bop, is a rather too condensed shot at 
covering the early years, moving rapidly from Ed Hall to Hank 
Mobley. The Jazz Message is a decent encapsulation of hard 
bop, although some of the tunes are idiosyncratic variations on 
a term that’s difficult to define anyway: Dexter Gordon’s 
“Cheese Cake” sounds offhand, Bobby Hutcherson doesn’t 
really belong here, and Shorter’s “Speak No Evil” is a ghostly 
affray that squirms under its heading. 

Funk And Blues, volume three, is for real tyros, with “Blue 
Bossa”, "Song For My Father" and “The Sidewinder”, which is 
getting to be the jazz equivalent of “Mull Of Kintyre”. Outside 
In, though, hits an exhilarating peak: the first record is 
peerless. Eric Dolphy’s “Out To Lunch” makes almost every¬ 
thing else in these 20 sides seem like beginners’ music, a 
canvas full of brilliant, unexpected strokes, and when followed 
by Andrew Hill’s deep dark “Black Fire” one wonders at how 
consistently great Blue Note could have been. Ornette Cole¬ 
man’s “Broadway Blues", a testy dialogue between himself and 
Dewey Redman, and the stunning ebullience of McCoy 
Tyner’s "Passion Dance” round off the record. The second disc 
is modern 'avant garde’, though none of it is as adventurous as 
the other two sides. 

The fifth volume, Lighting The Fuse , is where your sym¬ 
pathies either break down or rev up. In isolation, the tracks by 
Donald Byrd, Noel Pointer and Bobbi Humphrey are groovy 
enough, but it really is piffling music compared to what’s on 
the earlier records. It’s a pity that these samplers end here, 
with Jordan, McFerrin and Reeves, instead of some of the most 
recent releases, which take a distinctly harder turn. 

This isn’t just Blue Note, though, this is jazz in ’89. Since 
nothing else is the same, we can’t expect this old label to have 
stuck by its holiest ground. • 

The five volumes of the Blue Note Anniversary Collection are 
available as individual double-albums, double-play tapes or single 
CDs, and as a limited edition gift box set on LP and CD. 
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If the Can of now tugged on the thread of Time and the 
Can of then answered, what would they say to each other down 

elders whose romantic ideals have been eroded by the need to 
pay the rent. 

Can need have no worries on that score. The thread of Time 

out of the past. Nor will it carry a reverse charge indicting 
youth for the impossible demands it makes on the future. 
Unlike almost all their contemporaries in rock. Can never 
shirked their irresponsibilities. They began and ended with an 
absolute commitment to improvisation. Of course they had 
their share of misses, particularly during their lengthy demise. 

Exactly how deep they’ve fired the imagination is evident in 
the fact that almost all the absorbing rock-related musics of 
the past decade have been scorched to a greater or lesser degree 
by Can. You can trace the burns through the heavy rhythm 
trances of early PiL, the spluttering guitar rages of DAF(mkl), 
the orientalism of pre-discolated Cabaret Voltaire, the batter¬ 
ies of percussive noise, electronics and possessed voices of 
Einstuerzende Neubauten, the pleasurable tumbles of Swell 
Maps’ more wayward instrumentals, the ethnological forgeries 
of David Sylvian, and so on. Even when you suspect they’re 
more talked about than listened to, the myth of Can as a total 
aural assault has inspired black sun burnouts by the likes of 
Last Exit and Loop. 

Gratifying as it is to see so many putting the Can legacy to 
good use, to invoke them as a justification of Can’s contempor¬ 
ary standing is entirely unnecessary. The works stand up for 

records might be knotted into the thread of Time connecting 
then and now, but they don’t so much remind one of a 
particular moment as stand out from Time altogether. 

Time cannot so easily explain music as powerful as theirs via 
nostalgic references. Imagine its relief when Can’s manager 
Hildegard Schmidt unknots their records from the thread, 
slips them in the Time capsule that is the Spoon record label 
and renders them ever-present through some astute licensing 
deals. The British independent Mute is the latest beneficiary, 
having secured the entire Can catalogue for compact disc 
release. The issue of the first batch of eight is the cause of this 
celebration. 



Of course, their Can-do approach had something to do with 
the diverse musical backgrounds they respectively adapted to 
the demands of the group. Apart from Bavarian guitar player 
Michael Karoli, Can’s four mainstays came to rock relatively 
late. Three of them had turned 30 before their first recording. 
Schmidt had trained as a composer and conductor. Holger 
Czukay had studied the principles of composition with Stock¬ 
hausen. Drummer Jaki Liebezeit’s CV in free jazz included 
stints with Manfred Schoof. They formed Can in Cologne 
1968, firstly as Inner Space with the American flautist and 
electronics composer David Johnson, with the idea of creating 
a rock vastly different from what they’d been groomed for. 

Even as the music leaps out from the Time of its creation, it 

extremely fertile period, when the clamour for change in the 
cities echoed through art. For a very brief moment it really did 
seem that all kinds of crosscultural demands were being met. 
Only a year before Can, Cornelius Cardew’s AMM had released 
their first LP through the rock label Elektra. Prague was the 
scene of psychedelic blow-outs and in New York the Velvet 
Underground were creating the noisiest rock imaginable by 
splicing amped-up guitar primitivism, atonality and the 
minimalist leanings of John Cale. 

In Cologne Can/Inner Space doused their first sessions with 
the spirit of’68 and set it alight. They cut those early tentative 
rock jams, characterised by flailing rhythm, with tapes of the 
Parisian student uprisings. (Check the cassette-only Prehistoric 
Future 1984 release.) When Spoon later retrospectively re¬ 
leased more formative recordings under the title Delay 1968, 

tribute, of sorts, to the French events echoing through its 
turbulence. By this time Johnson had left and Can’s first 
vocalist, the American Malcolm Mooney, had joined. From 


impossible task of improvising parts and lyrics attuned to the 
Can madness. That said, Mooney’s occasional despairing lapse 
into nursery rhyme (“Little Star Of Bethlehem”, or “Mary, 
Mary So Contrary” from Monster Movie) tests the present day 
listener’s sympathy. 

If Delay had come out in 1968 it would not have reverber¬ 
ated anywhere near so well through its own age as it does 
through the hollow noises of the present. It would have also 
diminished the impact of Monster Movie , Can’s official debut. 
In the beginning it was more nightmarish rumour than 
reality. Originally only available in a very limited edition, the 
reputation of its unparalleled musical ferocity preceded its 


This first shock of Can has not yet fully receded. It informs 
everything they subsequently did. It begins with a screeching 

sampled Psycho jingle. It’s swallowed up in a massive rumbling 






chariot wheel studded with bloodied blades. The Can myth 
might have curdled right here, if there weren’t anything more 
to this music than horror effects. 
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ever recorded. (Unless you count Lou Reed's Metal Machine 
Music). Originally intended as a single LP, Irmin Schmidt’s 
wife and manager Hildegard encouraged them to add a second 
more expansive record. And in truth the fun proper begins a 
third of the way through with the 18-minute “Halleluhwah”. 
Founded on a pulverising rhythm recoil almost fussy enough 

succession of trance states, offset by some extraordinarily 
percussive keyboards work from Irmin Schmidt, who other¬ 
wise modestly binds the piece’s disparate elements with chill 
sound overlays. The following “Aumgn” is an almost comical 
approximation of oriental temple music elevated into some¬ 
thing higher by the cosmic yawps produced by Karoli. 
“Peking O” resolves the seemingly contradictory tendencies of 
the two preceding pieces and one of those rare, sweet and 


istening to Tago Mago is like 
ti. It’s not always ] 
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Bamysai is not so far removed in 
doesn’t get far enough away from its predeccessor, it i 
vaguely unsatisfying and somewhat bleak experience in cc 
parison, despite the momentary pleasure of “Spoon” - 
number one hit single in Germany after being featured as 
title theme to a Francis Durbidge TV thriller. 

The idea that music could and should interact v 
other media has always been a good one. Pity so few can m 

soundtrack. In practice, most music for films is composec 
an afterthought and is so secondary to the onscreen action i 
by definition second-rate. Right from the start Can v 


involved in other media, writing and performing music for 

composer.) Between their first two LPs Can released an 
intermediate record collecting five of their early soundtracks. 
Exactly how well music and image are montaged together is 
unknown, but evident from the Soundtracks LP is the feet that 
the group weren’t intimidated by the task. These are assured 
works that make heavy demands on the accompanying pic¬ 
tures, if they’re not to be overwhelmed. Suffice it to say any 
film that matches the exhilarating flights of Michael Karoli’s 
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records Future Days and Soon Over Babaluma in 73 and 74, 
they’d also improved their studio techniques to the point they 
could pitch pieces not fer above the level of silence and still 
transfix listeners. "Bel Air”, occupying side two of Future 
Days , works differently depending on the volume setting. 
Played loud it’s a tremendous whoosh of pleasure. At a softer 
setting Irmin Schmidt’s glacial keyboards parts freeze the 
surface into something resembling an ECM winterscape, 
except in Can’s case you’re aware of the turbulent forces 
contained beneath the ice and always threatening to burst 
through. 
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artists as diverse as Bessie Smith and Tammy Wynette, Asha 
Bhosle and Cassandra Wilson are no more “just singers” than 
Duke Ellington is “merely a pianist”. 

So vocalists become the voice of raw “nature": why jazz, 
emerging from the sexist culture of America’s nightlife, 

ated “truth” dependent on male technique. In fact, because 
vocal inflection characterizes jazz instrumental sound, singers 
have frequently been at the cutting edge. Jazz saxophone had 
to weather Coltrane’s journey to the avant garde to transcend 
its residue of flippancy and hedonism, summon the emotional 
weight and moral authority of the classic blues. 

If anything, the male jazz vocalist has actually fared worse 

that women cannot sport an instrument, but it cannot conceive 
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that a man should want to appear without one at all. 
Furthermore, rock’n’roll stole the most energetic aspect of the 
male jazz singer - Big Joe Turner fronting a roaring big band 
- ushering in an uneasy alliance between middle-of-the-road 
crooning and harmonic sophistication. Avant garde sax players 
reasserted vocalized timbre while — paradoxically - eclipsing 

voices (Sarah Vaughan, Ella Fitzgerald, Mahalia Jackson) but 
really it was soul and funk that carried the tradition: and 
reggae. 

In the 70s reggae assumed social and political leadership 
of black music, providing a serious, global view of racism and 
exploitation that soul was too discofied (and jazz too scientolo- 
gised) to provide. Popular movements require vocal manifesta¬ 
tion, and the spokesman status of soul-out-of-gospel fell to 
Bob Marley. It was no accident that in 1976 Big Youth should 
cover Marvin Gaye’s political masterpiece “What’s Goin’ On” 
whilst simultaneously name-checking John Coltrane (“Jim 
Squashey” from Natty Cultural Dread). 

Like every innovation in black music, reggae absorbed and 
overhauled the whole tradition - from guitar blues to the 
Nigerian griots, big band swing to Rosco Gordon’s R&B. The 
music was massively influential — dub gave birth to hip-hop, 
reggae provided Africa with a model to relate to American pop 
(a function James Brown had provided in the 60s) - but the 
pre-eminence of the vocalist persisted, a legacy of its political 
emphasis. 

reggae lyrics concerned themselves with dancehall wit and 
lovers’ romanticism, some young Londoners of West Indian 

Horn players previously confined to horn section chores 
wanted a chance to play. The “jazz revival" had begun. 

Reggae did not in fact come from a different world: The 
Skatalites were steeped in Basie and Duke; Rico Rodriguez 
(most celebrated for his role in The Specials) covered Lionel 
Hampton and Calvin Massey in That Man Is Foru>ard (1981). 
Nevertheless, Courtney Pine and company wanted a full- 
blooded jazz revival, parallel to the Blakey/Marsalis axis in the 
States. From its position of subservience the saxophone was 

Interestingly enough, this instrumental emphasis also 
attracted a singer: his name was Cleveland Watkiss. Since 
then, topping two Wire polls, he has been almost the only 
visible singer on the scene who is not using jazz as an excuse 
for summertime sambas and supperclub soul. Like a lot of the 
Jazz Warriors, with whom he is most famously associated, his 
roots are in reggae. 

“My parents got here in 1955. I lost my father when I was 
ten, in 1969. It took about four or five years for it to really 
sink in, the loss. He was a carpenter. He had a sound system. I 

Charles things around, a lot of reggae obviously, ska, 




our involvement with the music. 

“Somehow we survived all that difficulty. Being black, in 
London, there wasn’t exactly an open-armed reception. I’ve 
got a lot of respect for my mother, the way she managed to 
bring up a family of nine kids.” 

What possibilities were open for the young Cleveland? Not 

rious? In Hackney fn the 70s? In the first year we had 
saxophones, a whole brass workshop, then in the second year 
we had nothing. All we had was me banging on tables and 
imitating sound systems. That was a serious disservice, man. 
In Hackney there were so many talented musicians ... the 

anywhere but to the pupils. It was, like, Fatman Hi-Fi and 

“I really got heavily involved during the Marley explosion, 
and still am. I’m really a lover of that philosophy, that idea of 
peace, that we’re all one - which was basically what he was 
preaching about. For a period, nothing else existed for me, 
anything outside of reggae was, like, Go away with that stuff, 

loud!” 

I asked how jazz entered the picture. 

“What happened was - a classic story - Bammi Rose had 
this tape that had, like, Charlie Parker, Clifford Brown, Bill 
Evans. We were hanging out at Alan Weekes’s house. We put 
it on: “Night In Tunisia" with Charlie Parker and Dizzy and it 
was, like - What!? What is this? And we kept playing it and 
playing it. This must have been 1980. Next day me and Alan 
just went round all the record stores - Mole Jazz, Ray’s - 
hunting around, buying loads of albums, not even knowing 
what or who they were, deciding later if we liked them or not. 

“Jazz sounded to me like some new music, to tell the truth - 
I just accepted it on that level. I didn’t know that it was from 
the 40s - that only came from studying and reading books and 
really getting involved. All we knew was, like, Ronnie Scott’s. 
I’ll never forget this, we saw Sphere. This was about 1982. 
Charlie Rouse and Kenny Barron, and, man, that music! 
There was about five or six people in the audience, and I just 
couldn’t comprehend that there was nobody in the place. The 

This was a period of relative isolation. There was a group 
called Alumni that played in Covent Garden wine-bars 
(featuring Bammi on sax, guitarist Alan Weekcs, Cleveland’s 
brother Trevor on piano, Piper on upright bass and Kenrick 
Rowe on drums). There was Simon Purcell's Jazz Train, a gig 

musicians who formed Loose Tubes - he is an opponent of the 
segregation and cliques that break up the scene, talking with 
enthusiasm of a gig with Chris Barber that turned him on to 
Louis Armstrong. Then came the phone call from Courtney. 
“Courtney told me about the orchestra. I didn’t really take 
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it seriously. I thought, how many young black players are 
there - I haven’t seen any. To my amazement, there was all 
these other guys, man. I'll never forget the first day that we 
met. It was like we were long lost brothers, it just felt like that 

Cleveland approves of the spontaneity and risk-taking: 
"Most of the time there were no parts written for me - I was 
doubling on the trumpet parts, or flute parts. If someone tells 
us that to solo on ‘Giant Steps’ is difficult, we'll say. What are 
you talking about? Just do it, then tell me it’s difficult.” 

Cleveland is responsible for one of the most characteristic 
sounds of the Warriors, a freaky falsetto that twists and 
swerves, alternately beautiful and mocking, soaring and 
outrageous. On the record he narrates the dedication “To Our 
Forefathers’ Forefathers’ Dreams” (which, given his personal 
history, has a strange resonance, reminiscent of the theme of 
Prince’s Purple Rain) with the necessary solemnity, then in 
“Minor Groove” engages in a chirruping, squealing duet with 
Kevin Robinson’s trumpet. It is hilarious, but because of its 
raw spontaneity and recklessness rather than any self-conscious 

Cleveland’s liberated falsetto has precedents in the madcap 
explosions of bebop scat - a weird collection of artistic 
outreach and hip gimmickry - but also in the zany vocalese of 
the Goons (themselves, of course, a product of Soho bop 
bohemianism) and the cracked warblings of Robert Wyatt. It 
is as if the distressing racism of the Goons (in which delight in 
expressive absurdity is flawed by complacent guying of foreign 
accents - especially of those of the new immigrants, which at 
this time would have included Cleveland’s parents) has been 
turned upside down: the absurd used as a response to cultural 
contradiction. This comes to a peak in the single “Spend Some 
Time”, where Cleveland bounces around the voices of rap and 
reggae and smoochy-soul with a bravado that is both wild and 
strangely touching. Like Steve Williamson’s association with 
the IDJ Dancers, it tempers Trane’s deep seriousness with an 
injection of street impudence; like Courtney’s soprano the tone 
can also be chilling and thrilling (if more reliably in tune!). 

The real precedent, though, for Cleveland’s asto¬ 
nishing lack of self-regard, his courage in exploring areas of 
the voice that indicate tenderness and plain silliness, is in 
reggae singing — Junior Murvin, Big Youth, Yellowman, 
Barrington Levi. It is a quality that reggae sax players have 
(Tommy McCook, Deadly Headley), but which the young 
Turks, in their enthusiasm for the blood-and-guts of bop, have 
passed by (oddly enough, it has been left to free improviser Lol 
Coxhill, of all people, to extend that tradition). 

True to his grounding in Rasta’s idea of roots, Cleveland 
does not see jazz as something transcendent, elitist, upwardly- 
mobile. According to him, the Warriors should be on Top Of 
The Pops. “The rappers - they’re talking some style that goes 
way back. De La Soul, EMPD, Public Enemy - they’re talking 
about rhythm , the king.” 

Cleveland’s imminent LP Green Chimneys , a trenchant slice 


Rebello and Courtney Pine), is named after a Monk tune. 

“Thelonious Monk had it all — humour, intellect, simplic¬ 
ity. There’s a story behind the title track, it’s the name of the 
school his daughter Boo Boo went to. Most singers won’t do 
Monk because it’s too hard, but I wrote lyrics to it.” 

The critical establishment receives some tongue-lashing: 
Oscar Peterson’s sleevenote-writer who “was going on about 
how this pianist doesn’t necessarily go for the fancy hats or 

you’re making references to Monk! Honestly, I could not listen 
to this Oscar Peterson album because of the sleevenotes.” 
Stanley Crouch’s condemnation of fusion and free players gets 
short shrift: “All that stuff on Wynton’s albums, man. 
Honestly, man, please - just give me the music. Don’t start 
telling me all that nonsense. 

“I couldn’t believe some of the things Ian Carr would say at 
the Guildhall. He said that Clifford Brown contributed 
nothing towards the development of the trumpet! He talked 
about Ornette, man, about him not being a ‘schooled’ 
musician, that he was harmonically ‘primitive’. He was 
surprised that we objected! Ornette studied at the Juilliard, 
man, here is one man who knows what he is doing. He said he 
was not schooled, ‘not like someone like Gil Evans’. I’m sorry, 
man, I had to leave.” 

embracing view of music is chastened by an awareness of 
racism — the reception at Ronnie Scott’s when he first went 
down (“they said, you guys must be here to mug somebody, 
you guys can’t be really here to listen to the music because 
you’re black”), the difficulties his brother and Cheryl Alleyne 
(the Warriors’ drummer) are having in getting grants to take 
up places at Berklee (“You’re from Hackney and you’re black - 
jazz?? Can’t give you no money, mate - you’ve got to live in 
Kensington! It’s that class thing”). 

The relationship with Polydor at the moment entails a 
three-month tour with The Who: “We’re going to Miami - 
I’ve got five days off, I can pop across and go and see my gran 
in Jamaica who I’ve never seen. But they play the blues , man, 
that’s why I can relate to The Who!” 

However, the plan is to use the financial security to 
establish a working group: “What I’m aiming at is to have 
guys I can spend six months with, and really get the music 
cooking, develop something.” 

It is encouraging that Cleveland relates to pop via the 
street-wit of “Spend Some Time” rather than the middle-of- 
the-road adopted by most “jazz” singers with an eye to sales. 

outside jazz to find (to Marvin Gaye, Donnie Elbert, Jimmy 
Sommerville), he is committed to applying his skills to 
interactive improvisation (what we are calling jazz at this 
time). That commitment is indicative of how valuable these 
new developments in music truly are. • 











“Our lives are divided into two parts, B J and 
AJ ,’’ meaning before jazz and after jazz, Mark Murphy 
explained last October at Fat Tuesday’s, during a week-long 
engagement that signified his first real New York gig in as 

because Murphy’s singing does more than explain, it demons¬ 
trates the rhapsodic raptures available to the lucky ones who 
are "A J ”. 

That was the only time he made his audience aware of any 
kind of division; cross-genre integration is more Murphy’s 
usual law. Mark Murphy devoted his career to exploring all 
styles known to jazz long before terms like “eclecticism” and 
“neo-classical” became hundred-dollar secret words in the jazz 
press. He’s the Woody Herman of vocalists: where most 
bandleaders developed sounds that could be recognized, as that 
ace observer Guy Lombardo put it, even before the emcee 
announced the band’s name, Herman, like Murphy, was too 
intrigued by the endless possibilities of all jazz to limit himself 
to a single “house” style. And like another pioneer eclectic, 
Rahsaan Roland Kirk, Murphy uses 50s bop as a point of 
reference from which to head both far-out (post-progressive 
scat and soundplay episodes) and far-in (blues, ballads, bossa 

Perhaps all jazz styles come equally natural to Murphy 
because it’s possible to imagine him, "before jazz”. There’s 
nothing the least bit forced about anything he does, still. 
Murphy comes off like he worked to master jazz’s infinitely 
tricky rhythmic intricacies and become one of the music’s most 
exciting entertainers. As Malvolio distinguishes between those 
born great, who achieved greatness or had it thrust upon ’em, 
Murphy gives the impression of having had to achieve natural 
swing, unlike, say, Nat Cole or Mel Torme, who were born 
jazz rhythm virtuosos. 

Bingo! That impression of distance between Mur¬ 
phy and the music is his greatest advantage: Murphy’s 
genre-hopping doesn’t argue for the eradication of familiar 
styles, it supports their preservation. Sharper than the most 
astute critic, Murphy comments on the music. True, singing 
“about” jazz generally makes a pale substitute for singing jazz. 
A song describing Billie Holiday (“The Lady Who Sang The 
Blues”) offers less insight than when he directly addresses her 
material in two first-rate forays into her overlooked 40s 
features (“You Better Go Now” and “No More”). And 
remember that old one-note samba called vocalese? It entailed 
sticking words on top of classic improvisations that, apart 
from the witty libretti of Lambert, Hendricks and Ross, by 
and large only reduced the great jazz solos to shoddy prosely¬ 
tizing (like "Don't you know he's the king of saxophones . . . ?”) 
Murphy is equally guilty when he turns “Boplicity” into the ad 
slogan "Bebop Lives” on the otherwise perfect Bop for Kerouac 
(MR/MCD-5253), creating precisely the kind of patronising 
sentiment, however sincere, that composer Miles Davis would 
detest (and unusual in that Murphy more usually shows an 
astute affinity for the music of Davis and his sidemen). 


Murphy’s vocalese (“Moody’s Mood”) is nothing special and 
his straight scatting thrills less than his straight ballads (“I 

commentaries that really rivets. To digress: all interpretation 
is an opinion, the performer stresses one aspect of the melody 
or lyric over another because he likes it better, King Pleasure’s 
words to “Parker’s Mood” comment on the solo (even though 
this particular lyric doesn’t describe Parker directly), as does 
Kerouac’s depiction of Bird in action in The Subterraneans. No 
matter that both Pleasure and Kerouac have dated while 
Parker hasn’t, Murphy’s re-re-interpretation combines the two 
and surpasses both second-hand sources like a good movie 
made from a mediocre book (you can’t say it approaches the 
majesty of Parker's own music, but what does?). Another 
Kerouac recitation, from On the Road , in the middle of “The 
Ballad Of The Sad Young Men” produces an incredibly 
moving torch song on the level of “Lush Life” or “Something 
Cool”, designed to salt the beer glasses of the generation after 
Billy Bigelow and dat ole man ribber. 

Murphy constructs other moving statements 
with the vocabulary of tradition: my favorite pr e-Kerouac 
Murphy album, That's How I Love the Blues (reissued very 
recently on a Fantasy OJCD) delves into 12 completely 
different blues subgenres (vaudeville to hard bop), and more 
recently he’s expanded on that with excursions into comic 
R&B (Louis Jordan’s “Ain’t Nobody Here But Us Chickens”, 
on Living Room , Muse MR-5345, though better live at 
Tuesdays, replete with bonus chicken jokes) and the tune that 
Handy called the “Memphis Blues” on Beauty And The Beast , 
Muse MR/MCD-5355. Here and in his selecting Nat Cole 
songs far superior to Cole’s familiar hits ("I Keep Goin’ Back 
To Joe’s” on The Nat King Cole Songbook, Vol One, MR-5308 or 
“Blue Gardenia” on Vol Two MR-5320, both being on the 
combined CD, MCD-6001), Murphy employs a working 
knowledge of the past that truly works. 

And which contributes to an artistic generosity that’s 
thicker than his moustache. The heavy amount (16 albums) of 
Murphy records and CDs currently in print, ranging from his 
sixth LP, 196l’s Rah! (Fantasy Riverside OJC-141), to his 
most recent. Night Mood (Milestone M/MCD-9145) and 
September Ballads (Milestone M/MCD-9154), is only the begin¬ 
ning. What other singer would do one show on Thursday 
night and a completely different set of tunes on Saturday? And 
who else would give the lion’s share of these shows to the songs 
of jazz composers (even if he has to write lyrics for them), 
making Tin Pan Alley’s better known standards the exception 
rather than the rule? Or, as on September Ballads , be willing to 
search as far afield from where you’d expect to find a good song 
as Steve Allen and Chick Corea to jerk a genuine tear or two? 

But no matter what bag he’s in, whether he’s telling us 
something new about the past or something old about the 
future, Mark Murphy takes the verbal literature and makes it 
bop with as much restless creativity and just plain guts as any 
six great horn players you could name. • 








subscribe! 


and collect a Blue Note sampler! 


We're always ready to sell you something here at Wire. Thing 
is, we’re bursting with generosity too. That’s why, once again, 
we’re giving something away to everyone who subscribes to 
Britain’s jazz and new music magazine this month. 

And what a treat it is, too. The Blue Note Sampler Vol 2 
covers the whole spectrum of music on America’s most 
distinguished jazz label: Dianne Reeves, Stanley Jordan, 
Albert Ammons, Meade Lux Lewis, Miles Davis, Horace 
Silver, Tommy Smith, Bobby McFerrin, Bud Powell, Bireli 


Lagrene and Lou Donaldson. That’s one bandstand we’d love 

A delightful pocket-sized edition (if you can fit LPs into 
your pocket) of some of the best from Blue Note. Impress your 
friends. Practise your scat. Anything you want. But first, fill 
out the little form in this issue, write BLUE NOTE on it 
somewhere, and mail it to us with the appropriate loot or 
credit card number by 21 August. We’ll do the rest. You’ll 
get the music. The planet will roll on. 


n’t just print it. we live every line. 




in this month's SO UNDCHECK; 


A Letter From Home, 




Rhythm & Blues, 









Plus:) AN GARBAREK, COLD SWEAT, 


RETT, RANDY BRECKER. 



































JUNE '89 


Pat Methen y 
Letter From Home 

New Album 
CD • Cassette • LP 







































Warne Marsh 


instantly being shaped by I 
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at edge of TorgI ! im Sollid (t); Warne Marsh (ts); 
demand Inderborg (bs); Erling Aksdal (p); Bjc 
plenty of (b); Ole Jacob Hansen (d). 
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SERIOUS PRODUCTIONS AND 

SPEAKOUT 

SHANKAR 

ANDY SHEPPARD & KEITH TIPPETT 


Sunday 10th September at 7.45pm 
QUEEN ELIZABETH HALL 
South Bank, Waterloo, London SE1 8XX 





Hot House HH 1005 (LP) • HHCD 1005 (CD) 
HHMC 1005 (Cassette) 

NEW RELEASE 
out now • Tony Coe 
Canterbury Song 

Extra Tracks on CD & Tape 
Studio Recording with Benny Bailey, Horace Parian, 
Jimmy Woode, Idris Muhammad 


Dealers Order from: Pinnacle (0689) 73144, 
Cadillac (01) 836 3646, Wellard (01) 850 3161 



BRECON 

J AZZ 

Programme includes JIMMY GUIFFRE QUARTET. 
SONNY ROLLINS. GEORGE RUSSELL ORCHESTRA. 

JAMES MOODY. ARGUELLES. ALAN SKIDMORE. 
ENRICO RAVA. JOE LOVANO. MIROSLAV VITOUS. 
TONY OXLEY. ORPHY ROBINSON QUARTET 
and a host of others 

August 1S“20 

Tel: Brecon (0874) 5557 

























































Michel Petrucciani 
Michel Plays Petrucciani 
(Blue Note CDP 7 48679-2) 

On, Nigh! AlKtn AndJamal; li's A Dame, La 
Champagne Brazilian Sail,. ^ ^ 


























CHARTER FOR RENEWABLE ENERGY 

BENEFIT CONCERT 

for the fight against acid rain & global warming 

SATURDAY 5 th AUG. 


LOOSE TUBES 


MARTIN SPEAKE QUARTET 
PETE THOMAS QUINTET 
DRAYLON UNDERGROUND 
IDJ DANCERS 
GAIL THOMPSON 

TOWN & COUNTRY CLUB 7.30pm 

9-17 Highgate Road, Kentish Town, London NW51JY 
Tickets £6.75 (advance) £7.75 (door) 

T&C Box Office 284 0303 Credit Hotline 2841221 
All proceeds go to London NATTA Charitable Trust 

with the generous help of 

HUNT & LOMAS 

Tine furniture Restoration Telephone: (0285) 640111 
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THIS IS THE SOUND OF JAZZ AND NEW MUSIC IN 
1989 

THIS IS THE FESTIVAL 

Friday 1st September 7.30 till late 

BERKSHIRE YOUTH JAZZ ORCHESTRA PLUS GUEST SOLOISTS 
INFERNAL TRIANGLE WITH BOBBY WELLINS 

DHSS WITH DECK HECKSTALL-SMITH AND ED JONES 
CLEM ADELMAN/FRANK TOMS QUINTET 
PETE BURDEN QUINTET 
TENOR MADNESS 

GEOFF SIMKINS/DAVE CLIFF BAND 
BIG BAFFLE 

Saturday 2nd September 12 noon till late 

MICHEL PETRUCCIANI TRIO 
JOHN SURMAN BRASS PROJECT 
AMSTERDAM STRING TRIO 


IAIN BALLAMY QUARTET 
URBANIZED WITH TREVOR WATTS 
PETER BROTZMANN/ALEX MAGUIRE/STEVE NOBLE 
BLIND IDIOT GOD 
PINSKI ZOO 

B-SHOPS FOR THE POOR 

HORNWEB/BIG SUN/FEETPACKETS 




Sunday 3rd September 12 noon till 10 pr 
SHANKAR/ZAKIR HUSSAIN/VIKKU VINAYAKRAM 
COURTNEY PINE AND GERI ALLEN 
KENNY WHEELER 



HAPPY ACCIDENTS 
POINTS ON THE CURVE 


THE HAWTH CENTRE, CRAWLEY, WEST SUSSEX, ACCLAIMED AS 'ONE OF THE FINEST 
VENUES FOR THE ARTS WE HAVE IN THE SOUTH'. 

EASILY ACCESSIBLE BY ROAD (M23 or M25) OR RAIL: CRAWLEY AND THREE 
BRIDGES STATIONS FROM VICTORIA, BRIGHTON AND HORSHAM. 

BOX OFFICE OPEN NOW: 0293 553636. 

THIS IS A SERIOUS/WIRE PRODUCTION 


IN ASSOCIATION WITH HAWTH CENTRE. 

OUR SPONSOR: CARLSBERG ELEPHANT IMPORTED BEER 


S, MUSIC IN BARS, RECORDS AND MAGAZINES AND MORE 
FOOD AND DRINK, NEARBY CAMPING FACILITIES... 


BE THERE. YOU WON'T REGRET IT. 












